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THE "DOUBLE-TRACK" SYSTEM IN A SMALL SCHOOL 



C. W. ODELL 
University of Illinois 



In the discussion of "double- track" and other flexible plans 
of school progress, the writer has often heard principals and super- 
intendents of small schools lament the fact that such schemes would 
work in large systems but not in their own. Hence it is thought 
worth while to present the simple plan which has been employed 
in a small school and which can be used in any school having at 
least one teacher to each grade. The school in which this plan 
was used is a typical consolidated township school having just 
eight grade teachers, one for each grade. Beginners regularly 
enter only in September, and organization is, therefore, on a yearly 
basis. 

The plan provided that as soon as a new class entered the first 
grade it should be divided into A and B sections. At first this 
division was merely tentative, being based on the teacher's estimate 
of the pupils' ability after perhaps a week's acquaintance with 
them. Within the first month or six weeks of the school year, 
all of the new pupils concerning whose ability there seemed to be 
any question were tested with the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scale, and a more permanent division into sections was 
made. This division was not made entirely upon the basis of the 
tests, but gave some weight to the teacher's estimate of the pupils. 

The plan was that the B sections should complete the elementary 
course of study in the normal time of eight years; the A sections, 
in seven years. As the length of school year was thirty-six weeks, 
this necessitated the A sections gaining about five weeks' work 
per year over the B sections. To adapt the state course of study 
to the A sections the work was redivided into seven rather than 
eight units, observing the principle of gaining five weeks' work per 
year as nearly as possible without making a division of the subject- 
matter at unsuitable points. Thus, the gain was not absolutely five 
weeks per year, but perhaps four one year, six the next, and so on. 
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The membership of the two sections as established at the first 
testing did not remain fixed. Pupils were shifted from one section 
to another or even from one grade to another at any time that it 
seemed advisable. Whenever the teacher recommended such a 
change, the pupil was tested if he had not already taken a test, and 
in some doubtful cases even if he had. Such constant shifting 
accommodated those pupils who had lost a considerable amount 
of time through prolonged absence, those who could not quite 
complete the course of study in eight years but did not need to 
lose a whole year's work at once, and those who could do the work 
in less than seven years and yet who would have found it hard 
to skip a whole year's work at one time. 

When the system was first started, Grades I to V were divided 
into sections. This introduced a problem that would have been 
avoided had it been put into operation only in the first grade at 
the beginning — that of caring for those A sections which did not 
have time to gain a whole year's work at the rate of five weeks per 
year. Provision was made for this in the following manner: 
Section A of the fifth grade had at the end of three years completed 
some fifteen weeks of regular eighth-grade work, although still 
classified as Section A of the seventh grade. The work of the next 
year was so planned as to include the remainder of the eighth-grade 
work carried half-time through the whole year and two regular 
high-school Freshman subjects. Thus this section can without 
undue effort complete the high-school course in three more years 
and save one year between the fifth grade and high-school gradua- 
tion. Those in the A sections of the fourth and third grades will 
have gained about twenty and twenty-five weeks' work, respec- 
tively, by the time they complete their nominal VII A work and 
can be provided for by the same method as those of the fifth 
grade, except that they can probably do more high-school work. 
The pupils of the second-grade A section were to gain about six 
weeks' work per year rather than five, thus bringing them out even 
at the end of the elementary course. After this group there were 
no more which offered a special problem. 

In practice the results were encouraging. The B pupils were 
alert and eager to win promotion into the A sections, while those 
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in the A sections worked hard to avoid being dropped into the 
lower sections. Also the results of grouping together pupils of 
more nearly equal ability than those of a whole grade were helpful. 
The pupils were given a number of standard tests from time to 
time during the three years after the plan was started, the results 
of which showed that the work done by the A sections was fully 
up to standard for their advanced position. 

In general, the size of the two sections was about the same. 
This does not signify that one-half of the pupils will complete the 
course of study in eight years and the other half in seven, as many 
pupils holding membership in the A sections for a time cannot 
retain it throughout their course. While no definite figures can 
be given, it appears that from 25 to 30 per cent of the pupils will 
complete the elementary grades in seven years; about 50 per cent, 
in eight years; and the remainder, in nine or more, if ever. 

There are several improvements which might be made upon 
this plan, especially now that group intelligence tests are available. 
When this plan was started there were no such tests to be obtained, 
and the plan did not include the testing of all children, as the time 
required for individual tests was prohibitive. In general, the best 
quarter and the worst quarter of the children were tested, the middle 
half not being tested. A further improvement would be the organ- 
ization of three sections rather than two, the additional section 
being designed to do the work in nine years. Such a plan would 
require the teachers in an eight-teacher school to handle three 
sections each; hence it was not deemed advisable to use it in the 
introduction of this general scheme. Buildings with twelve or 
more grade teachers could easily organize three sections in each 
grade and yet not require any teacher to handle more than two 
sections. Systems organized upon a semester basis could easily 
organize sections to complete the course in six and one-half years, 
seven and one-half years, and eight and one-half years as well as 
in seven, eight, and nine years and thus secure even more homogene- 
ous groups. Also the organization of an ungraded room to assist 
pupils being skipped ahead or those in danger of dropping back 
would be a very worth-while adjunct to such a plan. 



